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Dr. Kohler’s Opinion. —At the Jewish Chautauqua Summer Assembly Dr. 
Kohler maintained that it was Jewish law which made charity a human obliga¬ 
tion. He also spoke of the meritorious work done by the Christian Church in 
developing charitable institutions. He considered that charity has ceased to be 
the mere outpouring of altruistic sentiment; it tended more and more to be a 
recognition of mutual interest and mutual responsibility. Personal service, per¬ 
sonal care for, and personal interest in, the poor ever remained the leitmotif of 
Jewish charity, which combined tender compassion with wise provision and help¬ 
fulness. 

The Jew, so long as he is healthy, is, as a rule, self-supporting and does not 
apply for assistance from charity organization societies. On the other hand, 
illness, real and occasionally imaginary, often compels him to seek relief from 
charity. Among the disease conditions which are frequently operative in re¬ 
ducing the Jew to despondency are to be mentioned the varioua forms of func¬ 
tional neuroses, the sequela of an actue disease, such as pneumonia, typhoid, rheu¬ 
matism, etc., which leave the patient in a debilitated condition, so that he is 
unable to support himself for a few weeks, and often months, of convalescence. 
Consumption is a cause of dependency which demands the greatest attention on 
the part of charity organizations, particularly from the standpoint of prevention. 

The speakers, all of whom were physicians, pointed out that the question was 
not altogether a medical one, that the diseases which resulted were in many 
instances due to the economic condition of the people, and they could only be 
cured with the improvement of the economic life.— Charities. 


Knowing how often nurses find themselves in country places far from fur¬ 
naces and running water, hot or cold, I felt I must send my latest experience on 
hot-water supplies to the Alumna: Magazine. 

In this shooting-box there is but one stove, the kitchen range; the rest of 
the house is heated with large, open wood-fires; no bathroom, we bathe in tin 
basins before our fires, and it is real luxury too. 

We have an endless supply of boiling water by very simple means and a 
minimum of trouble. 

Close to each fireplace is an earthenware churn holding about five gallons. 
It is kept filled with water, and as the fire burns all day, the water is not merely 
hot, but boiling. I fill hot-water bags, keep milk or broth hot by setting the sauce¬ 
pan into the top of the churn and putting the cover of the jar on the pan, the 
stone lid being heavy enough to keep the pan in the water. 

When water is taken out the jar is at once replenished from a can of cold 
water kept for that purpose. 

They can be put very close to the fire without danger of breaking. Long, 
narrow jars, such as the churns used here, are best for obvious reasons, but any 
crock usually found in country houses will do equally well. 

At this moment the water is bubbling in my jar and the steam singing like a 
kettle.—A. Y. Irvine, in Johns Hopkins Alumna: Magazine. 


First Winter School in Philanthrope. —A winter course in philanthropy 
for professional and volunteer workers in institutions and charitable societies lias 
been announced by the Committee on Philanthropic Education of the Xew York 
Charity Organization Society, cooperating with the Association for Improving 
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the Condition of the Poor, the United Hebrew Charities, the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, and other organizations. Mrs. Anna Gurlin Spencer will be director. 
Sessions lasting from October to April will be held in the United Charities Build¬ 
ing at Fourth Avenue and Twenty-second Street. . . . The winter course will 
be held in the evenings and will be so arranged that it may be taken by those who 
are actively engaged in practical charitable work. It is devised to meet the needs 
of volunteer non-professional workers quite as much as those of visitors, agents, 
matrons, and teachers in societies and institutions. 

The Charities Directory will serve as a text-book of the course. A thorough 
study of the philanthropic resources of the city, public and private, will be made, 
and prominent speakers will discuss such topics as the care of dependent children, 
reformatories, probation and parole, the prevention of disease, and the manage¬ 
ment of institutions. Special attention will be given to the direction of reading 
and personal research and there will be regular hours for consultation with the 
director and lecturers. 

Unlike the Summer School, this course will be directed especially to the 
needs of those who are to work in the eitj’ of New York, and those who are 
granted a certificate at the end of the course will be required to show a practical 
familiarity with the charitable agencies of the city, and to be in other respects 
prepared to enter cither upon the care and treatment of newly families in their 
homes, or upon work in institutions according as they have enrolled in the first 
or second section of the school. 

An outline of the course and the requirements for admission may be obtained 
by addressing the director, Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 105 East Twenty-second 
Street. 



